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VARIETAS. 





THURSDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1831. 





THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH.* 


(Second notice.] 





Tuere is nothing which the author appears more earnest to impress 
on the mind of the reader, than the fact, ‘that it is the quantity ra- 


ther than the quality that is hurtful to a weak stomach.’ 
Another point on which he lays great stress is the impropriety of 
drinking wine during dinner :— 


* Wine should never be taken during meals by people with weak 
stomachs; as the temporary excitement it produces is apt to in- 
crease the appetite for food, till more is thrown into the stomach 
than it is capable of digesting. After dinner is finished, two or 
three glasses of wine may be taken with advantage. Wine, when 
taken thus moderately, soothes the stomach, and promotes diges- 
tion: a greater — can never be beneficial to the dyspeptic, 
and is often highly injurious. . . . Home-made wines he should 
never, on any account, taste.’ 


Again, after speaking of the dangers of a great dinner, at which 
the patient is earnestly pressed to partake of a variety of highly- 
seasoned dishes, he says,— 


‘Drinking wine during dinner is another fertile source of this 
evil. And here again, the absurd rules of society interfere with 
the delicate man’s comfort. As society is at present constituted, 
it would be reckoned a direct insult for one gentleman to refuse to 
drink wine with another during dinner. It would seem, therefore, 
that nothing remains for the unfortunate genus to which I belong, 
but either to abstain from going into company altogether, or make 
up their minds to a meeting on the following morning, with the 
friends whose civilities they would thus dare to decline.+ .°. . 
I know of only one way in which this matter can be compromised 
without injury to yourself or an open rupture with others; but the 
means are so thoroughly hateful to myself, that I feel some scruple 
in mentioning them: nor would I do so in this place, were it not for 
the benefit of those who would avoid suffering either from the 
effects of over-repletion, or the barking of bull-dogs, and who never- 
theless think it hard to deny themselves the pleasures of social 
life. To those, therefore, who would make such compromise, the 
crooked virtue ‘(as it may in this sense be termed) of dissimulation, 
is indispensable ; and while the individual readily accepts all chal- 
lenges to do honour to the jolly god, he must only seem to comply, 
by filling his glass and raising it to his lips without drinking. If 
this manoeuvre be dextrously executed, it will escape detection | 
during the hurry and bustle of eating, where every guest is more 
aa on his own gratification than watchful of his neighbour’s 
conduct. 


We do not see any reason why the Doctor should not set his 





conscience at rest on this point; for it is not very likely that any | 
of the company present would be much afflicted by the knowledge | 


of his avoidance of the wine. Some years ago, indeed, and ia | 
country places, the actual swallowing’ of a certain quantity might 
have been insisted upon: but this would rarely happen now ; and | 
the ‘ hateful’ dissimulation he speaka of, is too commonly prac- | 
tised, to be judged severely. A tolerable degree of address would | 
soon—except in very rude society—obtain exemption from impor- 
tunity ; and the habit of filling the glass rather for show than use, is 
resorted to, more from a feeling of sociality, than a dread of ¢ bull- 
dogs.’ The author dates from Perth, where the customs may be 
different in this respect, but his readers in this country will not find 
the difficulty in abstaining from wine proceed so much from the 
importunity of others, as from their own inclination. In the case 


he refers to, there was probably some aggravation of rudeness on 


* Plain Rules for Improving the Health of the Delicate, Preserving the 
Health of the Strong, and Prolonging the Life of All. By Wiiliam 
Henderson, MD. 1\2mo. pp. 328. Whittaker. 


+ General Barry was challenged by a Captain Smith, for declining to 
drink wine with him at dinner, in a steam-boat, although the General had 





pleaded in excuse, that wine invariably made his stomach sick at sea,.— 
Times Newspaper, 11th of Oct. 1830. 





the part of General Barry; otherwise Captain Smith must have 
previously exceeded, and so lost his reason before the challenge was 
given. Being given, of course honour demanded that they should aim 
other’s life. 

So far, the observations and directions we have quoted from this 
volume, have been chiefly with reference to diet ; the author next 
proceeds to speak of air, and records some fearful calculations of the 
great proportion of deaths in London compared with the country ; 
and of the numbers of children, in various places, that have fallen a 
sacrifice to a confined air. In the Dublin lying-in hospital, he tells 
us, that of 7,650 children born in the space of four years, 2,944 
died within the first two weeks after birth. This great mortality 
brought about an enquiry into the cause, which was discovered to 
be an insufficiency of pure air. The hospital was, in consequence, 
completely ventilated, and the proportion of deaths thereby reduced 
to 279. Hence, says our author, we have reason to suppose, that 
of the 2,944 infants who died in the space of four years before, 
2,665 had perished from the impure state of the air they breathed. 


| It is proper to mention, that this fact occurred half a century ago. 


The vast difference between the air of London and that of the 
country arises from a variety of causes which tend to deteriorate 
the air of a crowded city, while the country, in addition to the 
absence of those causes, is continually purified by the oxygen given 
out by the surrounding vegetation. It is well known that any 
change of air will sometimes prove beneficial to delicate persons, 
even though it may not be for one more pure. The benefit derived 
from such change, Dr Henderson chiefly attributes to the change of 
scene :— 


‘In long-continued sickness we want something to divide our 
attention; what can so powerfully produce this as a total change of 
place ? But it has been said, that only imaginary diseases\can be 
removed by such means. Those who ascribe to fancy all diseases 
which may be cured by change, know little of the animal economy. 
ack t is true, however, that unless seconded by other means, 
change of place, generally speaking, will only procure a temporary 
removal or alleviation of many of the diseases we have characterized 
as proceeding from indigestion.’ 

On the subject of colds, to which many persons are liable from a 
sudden change from heat to cold, or from cold to heat, our author 
gives a clear explanation of the effects produced by such change, 
and the best means of counteracting them; and strongly objects 
to the practice of taking something warm immediately after coming 
in from the cold air. For his reasons, which are perfectly convinc- 
ing, we must refer the reader tu the work itself. The next section 
treat of exercise :— 


‘ Experiment has shown that a person of middle stature, and in 
perfect health, throws off by insensible perspiration, from three to 
four pounds weight or more, according to circumstances, in twenty- 
four hours, when proper exercise is taken; but not otherwise. 
When exercise, therefore, is not taken, a great part of this matter 
is retained in the body, which tends to corrupt the nutritious fluids, 
to obstruct the vessels, and to oppress the whole frame. The 
health and vigour of all the parts of the body, and the soundness 
of their structure, depend on perpetual absorption and renovation ; 
and exercise, by at once promoting absorption and secretion, invigo- 
rates life, renovates all the parts and organs of which the system is 
composed, and preserves them fit and apt for every office they have 
to perform. It also contributes in a great degree to the circulation 
of the blood, and insures its imbibing the salubrious influences 
of the atmosphere, which forms so essential a source of our well 
being. A brisk circulation animates the whole man; whereas, 
deficient exercise, or continued inactivity, weakens the circulation, 
relaxes the muscles, diminishes’ the vital heat, checks perspiration, 
injures digestion, sickens the whole frame, and consequently lays the 
foundation for innumerable diseases. There is no part of the human 
machine which action does not weaken. Hence, the wisdom of the 
rule whieh the illustrious Cyrus established among the Persians, that 
they should never eat but after labour. And hence also the propriety of 
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the Apostle’s apothegm. “ He that would not work, neither should | been known to sleep more than four hours out of the twenty. 
heeat.” The circulation of the blood can only be properly carried on | four, during his whole life. The celebrated John Hunter 
through the medium of exercise or labour. The hilarity and vigour | slept only five hours during the same period. . . . . Much 
of health which we feel and enjoy in an active course of life, the | has been written and said about the proportion of our time that 
zest in appetite, and refreshment after food, which pampered luxury | ought to be passed in sleep. As far as my experience ahd obserya. 

in vain,—for art cannot bestow it,—is wholly owing to new | tion have gone, vigorous health may be maintained, generally speak. 
blood, op ome every day from properly digested food, and distri- | ing, with any period, from six to eight hours, passed in sleep. Few 
buted by the joint action of all the organs of the body. The bene- | people can remain long in good health, who allow themselves less 
ficial effects of exercise upon the powers of the mind are no less | than six hours, and still fewer can be long without ailments, who 

















striking than on the functions of the bodily organs. It keeps the | 
understanding clear, the imagination unclouded, and all the facul- | 
ties of the mind in the most proper state for vigorous and success- | 
ful exertion. The best times for the delicate to take exercise are | 
the mornings and evenings in summer; and from eleven o’clock | 
forenoon till three o’clock afternoon in winter... ... Exercise | 
in the open air not only preserves the healthiness of the body, but 
it acquires by it also that vigour which is so essential for enabling | 
it to perform the toils which it must undergo, if we are willing to 
do our duty, and fulfil the purposes for which we were created. | 
. The kind of exercise which is the most universal, will 
of course be preferred as the most likely to make us strong. By | 
exercise the stomach is also strengthened, the digestion rendered 
better, the blood ameliorated, and every animal function improved. 
‘The mind also becomes more courageous, corporeal sufferings are 
borne with patience, a.command of temper, and a presence of mind | 
are acquired, and preserved undisturbed amidst pain and danger. | 

* As to the various kinds of exercise, I know none so natural to | 
man, or in every respect so conducive to health, as walking. The 
number of muscles in the human body is four hundred and seventy- 
four, and that of the bones, two hundred and forty-seven; by 
walking, every one of these is put in motion, and the circulation of 
the blood is effectually carried on, throughout the minutest veins | 
and arteries of the system. This highly salutary and excellent 
exercise is in the power of all who have the use of their limbs ; 
and can be adapted in degree and duration, to the various circum- 
stances and wishes of every individual. . ..... Next to walking, 
riding on horseback is the best exercise for invalids. It is less tire- 
some and laborious to the inferior limbs than walking, so that per- 
sons ina weak state of health, or particularly where there is any 
defect or special debility of the lower extremities, can use it with | 
less pain or difficulty. Riding is best adapted for summer, and 
walking for winter. To such, however, as are much confined to 
close apartments in large towns, and can spare but little time from 
business, riding is certainly preferable ; as on horseback, they can _ 
in a very short time be removed into fresh air, and the body is so | 
thoroughly agitated, that it does not require to be so long con- | 
tinued.’ 


The use of close carriages Dr enderson greatly disapproves, | 
the air in them being yet more confined than within doors; and | 
observes, that people of rank would greatly benefit by the use of | 
open carriages, in the room of these enclosed vehicles :—‘ Lord | 
Monboddo,’ he says, ‘ never would enter a carriage even in the | 
the severest weather, since he looked upon it as an unjustifiable 
effeminacy. He annually rode from Edinburgh to London, and | 
took other long journeys on horseback, and was also remarkable for | 
his attachment to friction, and other modes of exercise. He died 
at the age of ninety, and long after seventy found himself as hale, | 
and in many respects as vigorous, as he ‘had been at thirty or forty.’ | 
Violent exercise the Doctor considers as a thing carefully to i 
avoided by invalids, particularly just before eating. Delicate per- | 
sons, he says, should lay it down as a general rule, to rest for half, 
an hour, or an hour, before meals, The use of the flesh-brush he | 
strongly recommends ; it is, he observes, to man, what the curry- 
comb is to the horse, which is said to be equal to half his food. 
He next treats of clothing ; prescribes flannel next the skin during | 
the winter and spring, and thinks cotton preferable to linen in the 
summer. If linen be worn next the skin, he thinks it should be 
changed every second day, if not daily; and, continues he, ‘ whe- 
ther flannel, cotton, or linen be worn next the skin by the invalid, 
care should be taken to change them frequently, and when washed, 
to have them dried in the open air.” We next come to the subject 
of sleep,—rather an awful one, to persons inclined to morning in- 
dulgence, who can scarcely hope to meet with a physician’s appro- 
val of this practice :— 





‘ Nothing consumes the nervous energy so readily as intense | 


thought, and nothing restores it so effectually as sound sleep. In 
sleep, those violent passions by which the frame is often so much 
agitated and exhausted, are hushed to silence. After refreshing 
slumbers we can reflect on our disquietudes with a calm mind, and 
again reconcile ourselves to the troubles and the disappointments 
of life. Digestion, absorption, and nutrition, all proceed with in- 
creased energy during sleep. . Some individuals possess 
the faculty of remaining asleep for a great length of time. 
Such was the case with Quin the comedian, who could slumber 
for twenty-four hours successively; and many others that might 
be mentioned. Others, again, can subsist upon a wonderfully 
small portion of sleep. I myself know a man, now about sixty 





the advanced age of seventy-three. 
_ corpulency in 1809, weighed fifty-two stone. 


years of age, who is vigorous and healthy, and who has never, warmly, as it does not dabble in drugs. 


allow themselves more than eight hours for sleep. . ... . Boer. 
haave speaks of an eccentric physician, who took it into his head 
that sleep was the natural state of man; and accordingly slept 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, till he died of apoplexy. . . , 
Valangin, in his work on diet, relates a circumstance that satisfac. 


| torily proves the advantage of sleeping in the night rather than the 
/day. “ Two colonels in the French army hada dispute whether it 


was most safe to march in the heat of the day or in the evening, 
To ascertain this point, they got permission from the commanding 
officer to put their respective plans into execution, Accordingly 
the one, with his division, marched during the day, although it 
was in the heat of summer, and rested all night: the other slept 


| in the day-time, and marched during the evening and part of the 
| night. 
hundred miles without losing a single man or horse, while the latter 


The result was, that the first performed a journey of six 


| lost most of his horses, and some of his men?’ ’ 


Few people will be disposed to question the fact, that the night is 
a fitter time for sleep than the day; but we do not see much in the 
proof whieh our author thinks so satisfactory. He does not tell us 
what climate the army was in at the time, though he lays some 
stress on the heat of the day: and, admitting that the day-sleepers 


| were at a disadvantage, there is nothing to show that the time of 


sleeping had anything to do with the business, We see no proof in 
a single occurrence of this kind. Repeated experiments might have 
offered some proof, had there been need of them. We fully partake 
of the Doctor’s dislike of bed-curtains :— 

* A free circulation of fresh air being necessary to promote the 
health and prolong the life of man, it is difficult to conceive any 
more effectual means of impeding the operation of this most bene- 
ficial agent than bed-curtains...... Where thick heavy bed. 
curtains are closely drawn around a family bed, for instance, in 
which a husband and wife, and occasionally an infant, pass a third 
part of their time, the vir within the curtains must necessarily be 
breathed again and again by the unfortunate occupants of the bed, 
and every additional time that it is respired, it becomes more and 
more unfit to support life.’ 

Of the corpulence frequently induced by over indulgence in sleep, 
or the pleasures of the table, or by bodily inactivity, Dr Henderson 
sets forth the dangerous tendency, in strong terms; aud earnestly 
insists upon the necessity of taking immediate means to subdue it, 
when once produced. Not by vinegar, or by drugs of any kind; 
but by exercise, early rising, and a more sparing dict. The best 
articles of solid aliment in such cases, he considers to be white fish, 
poultry, and vegetables ; the best liquids,—cyder, perry, light wines, 
water, and tea; but exercise more especially must be attended to. 
Dr Cheyne, we are told, was so corpulent at the age of thirty-five, 
as to require the door of his carriage to extend the whole width, to 
almit him. He weighed thirty-two stone. By a dict of milk and 
vegetables, and strong exercise, he reduced his bulk ten stone. He 
continued this regimen during the remainder of his life, and died at 


Daniel Lambert, who died of 


The author dwells somewhat at length upon consumption, of 
which he distinguishes two kinds, according as it is hereditary, or as 
it is prpduced by indigestioa, or the debility superinduced by other 
diseases :—the latter, he says, may be cured; the former never. 
Hereditary consumption he considers as a form of scrofula. 

We recommend this work to the reader, as calculated to be of 
great and general utility. It appeals to common sense. It is not 
satisfied with dealing out dogmas ;—but gives reasons for everything 
it advances. At the conclusion, Dr Henderson informs us that 
after sufferings that baffle all description, from indigestion, in a 
variety of forms and disguises, having at last discovered that it 
was indigestion by which he suffered, he also discovered the remedy; 
| which was a strict attention to his dict and habits of life ;—and 
| that for the last twelve years, he has been a stranger to disease in 
| his own person. 


The reader may find one defect in the volume; 
but it is one of no great moment ;—we allude to a certain want of 
arrangement, which jeads to frequent repetition, and occasions some 
trouble in reference. For instance, if we should seek the author’s 
opinions on the requisite quantity of sleep for an invalid, or fora 
person in health, we should find them scattered in three or four 
several places, with other distinct subjects intervening. This may 
occasion some trifling inconvenience, but can iu no degree lessen 
the practical value of the work. We recommend it the more 
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steeple is an oddity one would rather expect to find somewhere 
SzveRAL writers on Mnemonics have given medical precepts for | "©@F Buckingham Palace than in the Adriatic. The principal 
strengthening the memory. Wholesome air is accounted a great | objects of interest are the fishers, apparently setting out on their 

isite ; exercise in delightful places is recommended ; bathing | avocations. The boats pushing off from the different points, all 


the feet in decoctions of camomile; eating particular meats, as the | hound for the same object, is one of the accidents that Stanfield 


brains of sparrows, hares, and rabbits; and a breakfast consisting . : fe 
of twelve ha raisins, without drink of any kind. Frequent prayer, delights in. The net and basket in the foreground are neatly 


oid the daily habit of combing the hair backward, while fasting, are brought in to send back the boats to their proper distance. 


7 
—_— 





RECEIPTS FOR IMPROVING. THE MEMORY. 


-the shavings of ivory taken in a little wine in the morning, and a 





very beneficial to memory, The supper should be larger than the 
dinner—(which we should think very necessary, if the dinner con- 
gisted of sparrows’ brains, and the breakfast of a dozen raisins) ;— 
meals should be taken at regular seasons, and the patient or stu- 
dent,—whichever we may consider him,—should be careful to shut 
his chamber-window at bed-time, and to avoid sleeping under the 
moou-beams. One writer recommends the refraining from too 
much sleep, from sleeping in the day-time, or ‘ upon the noddle of 
the head.’ Various medicaments are prescribed ; among others, 


grain of white frankincense in a draught of some liquid, at bed- 
time, &c. It is good to anoint the back part of the head with oil 
of mustard-seed, or to apply to it a plaster made of certain flowers, 
jeaves, and spices. Very much more has been said on the subject, 
than we have room to quote; but one prescription, as likely, per- 
haps, to be efficient, as any that have been recorded, is Dr John- 
son’s, who recommended a kick on the shins. A more gentle 
nature might have prescribed a more agreeable and not less power- 
ful remedy for a bad memory; but this, like other complaints, will 

robably require different treatment, according to the constitution 
of the patient. 








THE BIRTH OF MINERVA. 

Lucian, from whom, laughter-loving as he is, we are on that very 
account likely to derive more truth than from any other Pagan writer, 
when he touches on Mythology, does not speak much of Minerva. 
He has, indeed, one very humorous dialogue, the scene of which is 
nlaced at the moment of Jove’s anomalous accouchement. ‘ Here 

am,’ says Vulcan, ‘ ready at your command, with an axe er 
enough to split a rock at one blow.’—* Split my skull, then, wit 
it directly, replies Jupiter, to the great astonishment and conster- 
nation of the lame god. After a good many excuses on the one 
part, and threats on the other, the operation is performed, and“Vul- 
can is no longer surprised at the throes and agonies which the king | 
of gods and men had been enduring. ‘ What is this? an armed 
damsel! Well, indeed, may you have complained of a bad head-ache! 
well may you have been irritable, while nursing under your brains 
this live woman with her armour! why, you have carried a camp 
instead of a cranium! there she goes dancing and pirouetting in 
her coat of mail, shaking her buckler, and brandishing her spear 
like a mad woman. And, what is better than all, she is very 
handsome, and already in this short time quite marriageable, and 








| out beautifully from the paper. 





her blue eyes are most bewitching. How the helmet becomes 
her! You must pay me for my pains; and as I have played the 
midwife so skilfully, 1 claim your daughter’s hand as my reward. 
Jupiter tells him that his request is impossible, for that she is fated 
to be an old maid; if, however, she can manage matters otherwise, 
‘I? adds the Thunderer, ‘make no objection."—*‘ That’s all I ask 
for; leave the rest to me ;’ is the declaration with which the ardent 
Blacksmith concludes his conversation with Jove, and hobbles off to 
commence his wooing with Minerva.—Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
Part 32—{Are we to understand by the single blessedness of 
Minerva, that wisdom is naturally opposed to matrimony ?] 


FINE ARTS. 
PICTURESQUE ANNUAL.* 
(Concluded. } 





Iago Maggiore—R. Wasiis—is like a lake in fairy-land. The 
Barromean islands, scattered over it, every inch of them helping to 
support some cdifice, look like palaces supernaturally rising from the 
waters. The foreground is delightfully designed. Every touch 
tells with all the force of truth. The effect of sunlight on the 
stone is dazzling. 

Verona.—S. Fisuer.—Here we are_ quite carried back to Italy. 
The mountains, the noble houses, the clear atmosphere, our old 


friends the cypresses, are all before us. Often have we gone up | 


such a place as the approach on the right, to bargain for wine or 
buy fruit. For be it convent, palace, or cottage, it is all the same ; 
at all they sel! wine, and in either place may you obtain fruit. The 
composition of this plate is highly pleasing; the groupe in the 
centre is very prettily introduced. It makes a good /fucus for the 
scene. 

Murano.—R. Waiis.—Murano seems hardly worthy of its 
princely neighbour, Venice. The houses are homely, and the 


* Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1832 ; from Drawings by Clarkson 


Stanfield, Esq. London: published for the Proprietors, by Moon, Boys, 
and Graves. 


Verona, from the Ramparts.—R. ‘Branparp.—Less_ uniformly 
natural perhaps than most of the engravings; is is nevertheless a 
striking scene. The distance claims attention, as a matter of 
curiosity alone, for its excessive minuteness. 

Mazorbo.—C. Heatn. — A view of a single building, with a 
few houses in the extreme distance, is neither a view of, nor in 
Mazorbo, neither is the water watery. The figures are skilfully 
executed, but are somewhat tame. They are neither in action nor 
repose. 

Innsbruck.—C. Heatu.—A scene of great peculiarity, but that 
peculiarity is not displeasing. There is, in spite of the savage rocks, 
a something so luxuriant and placid in the valley, that one is rather 
struck by the beauty than by grandeur, and yet grandeur is there, 
in the abrupt cliff and snowy mountains, and the driven masses of 
cloud. 

Trent.—W. Mivier.—A lovely production. The pretty town 
backed by the slopes, clothed in exuberant woodiness, with just 
enough houses in it, the more to mark its depth and generosity, 
seems the sweetest place in the world. The tower in front stands 
What an effect is there in the 
white cloth hung at the stern of the boat. 

Domo d’Ossola—T. JeEavons— Though less rural, is not less 
lovely than the preceding. What a place to come upon from the 
barren mountains, It is a perfect garden. 

Isola Bella (Ilustrated title), —E. Goopai.—This is a view of 
Isola Bella by synecdoche, a part for the whole; unless the Borro- - 
mean palace consists of one turret, which it does not. It is, how- 
ever, an excellent little vignette. 

We hardly know in what order these engravings should follow, 
for there is no clue afforded us by means of numbers or otherwise. 
We have taken them in the order in which they came to us. We 
must again, in bidding adieu, express our gratitude to Mr Stanrigwp. 
We never looked over a set of engravings of the kind with a plea- 
sure so unmixed, 


=—_——— ——— —_ 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Covent Garpgn.—The Maid of Judah—Old and Young. 
Hay uarket.—Richard the Third—John Jones—The Rencontre. 











; Covent GARDEN. 

Tue gorgeous opera of The Maid of Judah was played last night 
| to a house not half filled, notwithstanding the cast included the 
| various attractions of Witson, Moruey, and (last, not least) Miss 
| Inverarity. The truth is, the people’s minds are just now in that 
| state of excitement, arising from disappointment and uncertainty, 
| that the voice of the charmer is not heeded, charm he never so 
| wisely. People, when they go to the theatre, like to give them- 
selves up to the enjoyment of the scene, and forget their 
own cares in the fictitious distresses of others, or better still, 
in the semblance at Jeast of mirth and happiness. But now 
with most, pleasure is adjourned; matters of greater moment 
occupy the general mind, and it is incapable of being pleased but 
by what assists in furthering the objects on which it is intent, and 
will be satisfied. In the course of the opera last night, there was a 
passage or two seized on by a part of the audience, as applicable to 
present circumstances, and loud applause followed the utterance. 
At the conclusion of the opera, after the band had commenced, 
there was a call for ‘ God save the King ;’ a verse was accordingly 
played, and the curtain drew up for the afterpiece. The gods, how- 
ever, were not so easily satisfied; they repeated their call, which 
was seconded throughout the house, until, after some delay, the 
vocalists appeared, and gratified them with their national favourite. 
Particular passages were distinguished by cheers, and the whole by 
very hearty applauses, 

There was nothing new to call for criticism in the cast of the 
opera ; it was well played, and equally well received. 
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THE TATLER. 








MISCELLANIES. 


— Mauwood derives the word mastaff from 
Mase the thefe ; that dog being supposed to frighten 
away robbers by its tremendous voise. 


— A gentleman, speaking of the old custom 
of entertaining jesters, dwarfs, &c., at court, ob- 
served that the dwarf Jefferies was long at the court 
of James. ‘He would have been very unwise to 
leave it,’ replied his companion, ‘ for he was re- 
markably short everywhere else.’ 


CaNnDLESTICK.—This was once also called 
candlestaffe ; and it is certain that before inetals and 
better materials were used, nothing but a stick was 
employed. I have seen a stick slit at one end for the 
purpose of holding the candle, as also three nails 
stuck in a stick for the same use: and we still call 
this utensil a candlestick, though it may he made 
— brass, glass, &c.—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

74. 


A Skivrut Puysiocnomist.—Appion the 
Grammarian hath left in writing (a thing incredible 
to be spoken) that a certain Physiogoomist, or teller 
of fortunes, by looking only upon the faces of men 
and women, such as the Greeks call metoposcopos, 
judged truly by the portraits that Apelles had drawn, 

ow many years they either had lived, or were to 
live, for whom those pictures were made. 


Tae Krine’s Mews.—The royal stables that 
lately stood on the North side ot Charing Cross, 
were built on the site of the buildings formerly used 
for keeping the King's falcons, which were called 
the King’s Mews. Custom retained the old name ; 
and the word mews is now applied to stabling for 
horses. The term is apt enough, however, since 
horses are as truly received in their stables, as birds 
in their cages, 


Tue Beatinc or Asses.—When we see 
asses beaten without remorse, as though they were 
totally insensible to the hardest blows, we find that 
the practice is defended on the ground of the great 
thickness of that animal’s skin, which renders it diffi- 
cult to make any impression upon him. The insen- 
sibility of the animal itself, and the determination of 
men to overcome it, is best explained by the following 
passage, from Peacham on Blazoning :—‘ The souls 
of usurers after their death, Lucan affirms to be 
metempsychosed, or translated into the bodies of 
asses, and there remain certain years, for poor men 
to take their pennyworth out of their bones.’ 


Manuracturep Mermaiws.—In 1775 a 
mermaid was exhibited in London, said to have been 
taken the year before in the Gulf of Sanchio in the 
Archipelago. It was about three feetin length, and 
vesembled in the face a handsome young woman ; 
the head was without hair, but ornamented by a pyra- 
midal fin. Among its other marvels, it was said to pos- 
sess an enchanting voice, which it never exerted except 
beforea storm. Edmund Burke was among its vi- 
sitors and believers :—nevertheless, it was afterwards 
proved to be manufactured chiefly outof the skin of the 
Angle Shark, and the exhibitor, after making a con- 
siderable sum of money, was punished as a rogue 
and vagabond. We know not whether the like des- 
tiny befell the proprietor of a similar imposture but a 
few years since, whose monster was fabricated from 
the lower part of a kipper salmon, and the heads of 
two apes.—Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Part 32. 


Bepe.—This monk is commonly called the 
Venerable Bede, and we find in the thirty-second 
art of the Encyclopedia Metropolitana, the follow- 
ing account of ihe origin of this title, A legendary 
story informs us that ove,of his scholars, willing to 
compose an epitaph on his master, wrote— 
‘Hac sunt in fossa Beda—ossa.’ 

Being unable to discover any proper epithet, in 
his perplexity he fell asleep, and when he awoke, he 
found the verse filled up as below— 

* Hac sunt in fossid Bed@ Venerabilis ossa.’ 

Some persons, however, omit the article. and 
consider Venerable not as an epithet, but the monk's 
Christian name, It would be curious to address an 
infant by this appellation ;—to correct the little 
Venerable for crying for his breakfast, or quarrelling 
over a game of marbles. It may or may not have 
been the name of Bede, but certain itis that no other 
Christian name has appeared to dispute its claim. 
At the time of his death, this learned monk was 
engaged in translating the Gospel of St John into 
Saxon. One chapter was yet wanting to its com- 

letion, which he dictated to one of his pupils; 
idding him hasten to write it while there was yet 
time. Having discontinued his occupation for a short 
time, for the purpose of making some parting presents 
to the presbyters of the Monastery, and conversed 
cheerfully until the evening; he bade the youth 
resume his pen, to write the concluding sentence, 
which was scarcely completéd, before he expired. 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 





DRURY LANE. 


The Historical Play of 





William Tell. 
Anneli ' - « Miss Russell 
Agnes . . - Miss Faucit 
Emma (first time) . + Mrs Brudenell 
Gesler ‘ ° Mr H. Wallack 
Sarnem ° Mr Thompson 
Struth . . Mr Andrews 
Rodolph_ . - Mr Howell 
Braun . - Mr Ross 
William Tell - Mr Macready 
Albert - Miss Chaplin 
Melchtal - Mr Younge 
Erni. = . Mr Cathie 
Furst . . - Mr Fenton 
Verner ‘ - + Mr Cooke 
Waldman : - Mr Hughes 
Theodore . ° - MrHonner 
Jagheli ‘ Mr Balls 
Michael Mr Cooper 


Savoyards—Miss Crawford, Mr Robinson, Mr Price, 
and Mr S. Jones. 
After which, the Interlude of 
Intrigue. 
Ellen (her first appearauce) Miss Cherry 


Captain Rambleton Mr Balls 
Varnish . . . MrC. Jones 
Tom. ‘ . Mr Harley 


In the course of the Evening, Rossini’s Overture to 
* Guillaume Tell ;? C. M. Von Weber’s Overture 
to ‘ Preciosa ;? and Boieldieu’s Overture to ‘ Le 
Petit Chaperon Rouge.’ 

To conclude with the Musical Entertainment of 


Rosina 
Rosina (her first appearance) Miss Field 


Dorcas a : . Mrs C. Jones 
Pheebe - . « Miss Crawford 
Belville (first appearance) , Mr Templeton 
Captain Belville  . . Mr Yarnold 
William ° . « MrJ. Russell 
Rustic * . Mr Bedford 
First Irishman . . Mr. Wallack 
Second Irishman . Mr Eaton 





On Saturday, Love in a Village ; and Dominique. 


HAY MARKET. 


The Cabinet. An Opera, by Dispin. 
Floretta ° . « Miss Wells 





Leonora. ‘ . Miss Land 
Constantia ” .  « Mrs Ashton 
Curiosa ; - Mrs Humby 
Bianca : . Mrs Tayleure 
Crndelia . 4 - MrsT. Hill 
Prince Orlando - « Mr Plumer 
Count Curvoso ; . Mr W. Jobnson 
Lorenzo . . Mr B. T ylor 
Peter ‘ . Mr J. Cooper 
Marquis de Grand Chateau Mr Gattie 
Manikin - i Mr Newcombe 
Whimsiculo 7 . Mr Webster 
To which will be added, 

 .. John Jones. 
Eliza Milton e - Mrs Humby 
Jenny . - + Mrs Newcombe 
Guy Goodluck, Esq. Mr W, Farren 
John Jones. : Mr Vining 
Mr Milton . Mr Gattie 


To conclude with Morton's Comedy of 


Speed the Plough. 
Miss Blandford ~. « Mrs Chatterley 
Dame Ashfield + «+ Mrs Giover 
Sir Abel Handy Mr VV. Farren 
Bob Handy. - + Mr Vining 
Sir Philip Blandford - Mr H. Wallack 
Heury . - +» Mr Mude 


Farmer Ashifield Mr Webster 


—_—, 








To-morrow, Othello; John Jones; Belles Have | 


at Ye All, 








SURREY. 
An Old English Domestic Drama, called 
Pedlar’s Acre! 


Margaret Lessamour Miss Scett 
After which, a New Romance, entitled 





The Evil Eye. 
Marion - . Miss Nicol 
Walter Hutchinson Mr Osbaldiston 
Dusty Dedimus - «. Mr Vale 
To conclude with 
The Chasseurs. 
Louisa Marston - « Miss Vincent 


| 
} 


| Grampus 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A New Comic Burletta, ¢alleg 


&é T 

alk of the D , 
Blanche de Saint Foix , Mice Moonee 
Genevieve ° - Mrs Knight 
Louise . - « Miss Sydney 
The Chevalier D'Arcy - MrJ. Vining 
Laurent . : + Mr Brougham 
Georges . - « Mr Raymond 
The Count de Saint Foix . Mr J. Bland 
Delmar ‘ i - Mr Gough 
ener : - Mr Worrell 
Morvilliers e - Mr Ireland 
First Officer - Mr Hitchinsog 
Second Officer - MrT. Smith 
Dominique. - Mr Liston 


After which, a New Burletta, called 


I’ll be Your Second! 
Emma 2 . : iss Norman 
General Balcour - «+ MrGough . 
George Lovel . - Mr J. Vining ; 
Lieutenant O’Bryan’ . «~ Mr Brougham 
Captain St Alvan Mr Raymond 
Mr Placid a F Mr Liston 


To which will be added, the Comic Barletta of 
The Chaste Salute, 


Baroness de Blancbec iss Stuart 


Madame Thibaut - Miss Sydney 
Lucille = Miss Forde 
Colonel Derville Mr Horn 


To conclude with a Berletta, under the titleo 
Olympic Revels. 


Pandora adame Vestris 








ADELPHI. 


A new Romantic Burletta Spectacle, called 





The Sea Serpent. 
Zora 4 - « Miss Daly 
Una ‘ = - Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Hans Kietezbar . «+ Mr Downe 
Petroffe ° - Mr Buckstone 
Orcovan : ‘ Mr Yates 
Ennerick . Mr Hemmings 


Norvorjode . . . MrO. Smith 


Captain Seabert . « MrS. Smith 
Mago i ‘ - Mr Paulo, jun, 
Mulkus Pupzz - Mr Sanders 
Karlitz ‘ - « Mr Morris 
After which, the Domestic Drama of 
The Wreck Ashore! 
Alice ° = . Mrs Yates 
Bella . - « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Dame Barnard : . Mrs Daly 
Miles Bertram - « Mr Gallot 
Walter Barnard Mr Hemmings 


Mr O. Smith 
Mr John Reeve 
Mr Buckstone 


Marmaduke Magog ° 
Jemmy Starling 


Blackadder . 4 Mr S. Sinith 
To conclude with 
The Quadrupeds: 
Abrahamides " . MrJ, Reeve 





QUEEN'S. 
An Original Comedietta, entitled 


Cupid’s Frolics. 
Lady Sophia Mordaunt Miss Somerville 
Lady Clara Miss Oman 





Sir Harry Loveall Mr Hield 
Jack Merrythought Mr Green 
Sir Filligree Fudge Mr Smith 
Captain O'Callaghan Mr Porteus 
James Mr Davis 


After which, the Comic Entertainment, called 


Every Body’s Husbané. 


Mrs Pimperuel Mrs Mangeon 


Mr Theophilus Bunbury Mr Smith 

| Mr Alexis Twisselton ~ Mr Green 

To conclude with a Dramatic Anecdote, entitled 
Austerlitz. 

Constance de Merville . Mrs Cooper 
Meriel Bonbelle . Miss Coveney 

| Mére Canteen : . Miss Lindsay 
Col. de Froy . Mr Ennis 
Captain Roué . Mr Dillon 
Index i Mr Attwood 


| 
| 


| Corporal Ernest 


of Russell court; D. Hitton, 8 Penton street, Pentonville; and by all Booksellers and 
ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. ReYnBLL, at the Printing Ofice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 


: Mr Davis 


Mons. Graspeau . Mr Porteus 


| Deaf Martin Mr Bedford 

| Charles Merlet . Mr G., Lejeune 

| Everard St Louis - «. MrHield 

| Pierre Pontoon - - Mr Smith 
Philippe Marcel . «+ Mr Norton 





26 Brydges Street, Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the Edit 
Strand ; at Esers’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHarrgi; WiLsON, Royal Bxchange; Tuomas, Ne 
Corner, Birvhin lane ; CLar«kk, 21 Finch lane, Cornhill; Strancs, Paternoster row; WarTLInG, 409 Strand; BucKNALL, 2 King street, Covent 
vender 


of Bow street; Turnour, Theatrical Agent, 10 Bruad court, Long Acre; Lioyp, 42 Frith street, Soho; TomLinson, Libr 


Jarden; KsNNBTa, 
y, Great Newport street ; Harats, 
ewsmen. 
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